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BOOK REVIEWS 

Value and Distribution. A Critical and Constructive Study. 
By Herbert Joseph Davenport, Associate Professor of 
Economics in the University of Chicago. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. ix, 582. $3.72.) 

The greater part of this work is mainly critical, the various 
cost theories from Adam Smith to the present time and the 
modern theories of marginal utility being brought under a most 
searching review. The author himself is inclined to emphasize, 
amplify, and apply the doctrine of opportunity cost as formerly 
suggested by David I. Green. Accepting the doctrine that the 
problems of distribution are merely variants of the problem of 
value, the author attempts a reconstruction of the theory of dis- 
tribution on the basis of his theory of value. In entrepreneur's 
cost he finds the basis for the determination of value, and entre- 
preneur's cost is largely based upon opportunity cost, rather than 
upon pain cost, that is, upon the value of (?) the opportunities 
which the laborers, land owners and capitalists give up when they 
surrender to the entrepreneur's direction and management. It 
is unquestionably a great service to have this important aspect of 
the problem of value thus emphasized. 

In the exposition of economic principles, two radically distinct 
methods are possible, each with its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. An author may proceed directly with the elaboration of 
his own views, analyzing the factors involved and setting forth 
their relations as he sees them, without much regard for possible 
sources of confusion and error; or he may raise every possible 
question, point out every possible uncertainty, note every source 
of confusion as he proceeds. The former method has the advan- 
tage of clearness and it gives the reader a comprehensive view of 
the author's system, but such a reader, unless he is widely familiar 
with economic discussions, may easily be confused by an objection 
from some unexpected quarter. The latter method has the 
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advantage of thoroughness, of testing the reader's ability to 
orient himself and form his own judgments, but it has the dis- 
advantage of making it difficult to tell, at times, what the author 
himself is trying to say. The latter method is the one chosen by 
the author of the work before us. His discussion is everywhere 
punctuated by such frequent and searching questions and such 
ingenious objections as to confuse any but the most thoroughly 
trained readers. While the reader will frequently have difficulty 
in seeing the real import of the questions and critical interjections 
with which the text is sown, he will be inestimably benefited by 
having to take stock of his own ideas at every step. Though the 
work is in part constructive, the critical spirit seems to pre- 
dominate — at least that is the impression one gets from the first 
reading. There is, however, an excellent and brief summary of 
the author's doctrines in the closing chapter. 

The chief objection to the author's own views are that they 
lean too much in the direction of the impressionistic school of 
economics which frequently mistakes figures of speech for facts, 
and the quantitative expression of a thing, or, rather, the expres- 
sion of the quantity of a thing, for the thing itself. As to the 
nature of capital, for example, it is sometimes assumed that it is 
merely a quantum or fund of value, whereas a quantum of value 
is no more capital than a quantum of weight is pig iron. Business 
men, it is true, frequently speak of their capital in terms of dollars 
just as farmers speak of their cattle as so many head, but the 
business man is not under the delusion that his capital is a quan- 
tum of dollars any more than the farmer is under the delusion 
that his cattle are a quantum of heads. It is perfectly easy to 
test this matter, and one is really estopped from quoting business 
men on this topic until he has applied the test by asking a few 
business men two questions and tabulating the answers: (1) 
How much capital have you? and (2) In what does your capital 
consist? 

T. N. Carver. 

Harvard University. 



